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BOOK REVIEWS. 

An Ethical Philosophy of Life. By Felix Adler. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1918. Pp. viii, 380. 

The peculiar interest of Dr. Adler's book is found in its frankly 
personal point of view. If ethical principles are to be deduced 
from pure reason, it should matter little who deduces them pro- 
vided his thinking machinery works smoothly. But if when all 
is said the last test is: "Do they enable one to face life bravely 
and look upon its westering day with serenity? Do they encom- 
pass friendships and all the relations of man to man? Do they 
suggest new tasks and larger vision as well as sum up past wis- 
dom?" — then ethical philosophies must gain weight in proportion 
as their authors have faced large and varied experiences. In- 
stead of relying upon an ethics of " common sense " or of "reason" 
written by a single author, would not ethical theory at the present 
time gain greatly if "methods of ethics" were written by many 
hands representing various vocations, various ages, various 
groups? 

The particular philosophy here presented, its author tells us, 
had as its contributory sources Hebrew religion, Emerson, the 
teachings of Jesus, the system of Kant. The conception of a 
"something holy in each human being" early seemed to focus 
what was most important. The task of life took at first a some- 
what negative formulation. "Since the world presents innumer- 
able examples of the grossest violation of human personality {e.g., 
prostitution and exploitation of laborers), the business immedi- 
ately in hand is to make an end of these violations. There was 
as yet in mind no positive definition of personality." Social 
reform, which at first seemed the one thing needful, soon dis- 
closed various defects, among which "provisionalism," or con- 
centrating upon immediate and rather external ends to the neglect 
of the supreme end, was most glaring. The need of clear def- 
inition of "the holy thing" in others or in me, of "the supreme 
end or good to which all the lesser goods should be subordinate 
and subservient," became insistent. 

The view of life ultimately reached owes its perspective, if not 
its elements, largely to vocational problems and contacts. 
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Philanthropic and educational activities, public addresses, 
solemnization of marriages, consoling the bereaved, present a 
wider range of human experiences than falls to most ethical stu- 
dents. In particular the large space devoted to "Frustration" 
as a major problem tells its own story. The ordinary college 
teacher may be conscious of his own limits and is likely to find at 
times his own plans baffled; but his contacts with the young do 
not force him to meet frustration as a typical lot of his fellows. 

The central problem, however, persisted: What gives worth to 
man? Kant's deduction of this worth from universal law-making 
capacity was rejected as inadequate. Instead, a justification 
was found in the two-fold nature of mental action — positing a 
manifold and at the same time apprehending this as unified. The 
ethical world must present both these aspects; it must remain 
both many and one. Each member will differ uniquely from the 
rest. There will also be a determinate relation between the 
ethical units, viz., "reciprocal universal interdependence." The 
unity of the ethical world consists in this — that the unique dif- 
ference of each shall be such as to render possible the correlated 
unique differences of all the rest." "It is as an ethical unit, as a 
member of the infinite ethical manifold, that man has worth." 
And this worth I do not find "in others or in myself." "I 
attribute it to them and to myself." "The method of 'salvation,' 
the distinctive feature wherein this system differs from others, 
may now be briefly stated. So act as to elicit the unique per- 
sonality in others, and thereby in thyself." 

Book III considers applications of the theory of personal life 
under the captions of Shadows of Sickness, Sorrow, and Sin, 
Rights to Life, Property and Reputation; Book IV considers the 
social institutions, Family, Vocation, State, International Society, 
and Church. These books are less easily summarized. The 
principle, "Property is the control of external things for the 
maintenance and development of personality," is basic. No one 
has ethically a right of property in great fortunes like those 
accumulated under the modern system of industry. Whatever 
is in excess of one's needs rightly estimated, is not appropriate to 
one, not proper to one, and not his property (192). The solution 
of the labor question is to be sought by an adjustment of wages 
with reference to the end to be served. Adequate nourishment 
as to quantity and quality, suitable dwellings, educational 
opportunities, etc., are all indispensable to the rendering of serv- 
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ice even by "common laborers." Special vocations may require 
special instrumentalities. Vocations are given interesting treat- 
ment. Vocational instead of geographical representation in the 
legislative body is recommended. It is "the appropriate ex- 
pression of the organic idea of the state." International progress 
will not be brought about automatically by growth of trade and 
science. "The sense of national sin, or of national guilt, must 
supply the motive force." The realization of the common task 
of the more advanced peoples to liberate the potential spiritual 
life of the less advanced is the most hopeful new turn in the history 
of humanity." Acceptance of this task would "overcome the 
antagonism and discords among the civilized nations them- 
selves." This is the final application of the author's central 
principle which shows itself here as in so many other places, 
fruitful and prophetic. 

Of the many features of the book which suggest comment and 
comparison I select its view of ethical method. The author 
probably would not wish to have his method called pragmatic; 
yet in so far as the test which he suggests for his principles is their 
fruitfulness in meeting the problems of life, rather than their 
deduction from the mental principles of unity and plurality, it 
may fairly be called experimental. And the alternatives thus 
offered invite nice consideration. Granted that the human mind 
has the two constitutive principles or "functional finalities," 
unity and manifoldness, does this fact guarantee the ethical 
worth of anything? As a "fact" it must no doubt be reckoned 
with, yet one cannot help speculating on how far the converse is 
true, namely, that the principles of unity and manifoldness — so 
far as they are significant for ethics — are themselves dependent 
upon the positive and rich stimulations, responses, and relation- 
ships of human society. Do unity and plurality produce fine 
and intricate human relationships or do they develop to real 
effectiveness only in the presence of these? And if both they and 
these reciprocally determine each other can ethics be based on the 
one any more properly than on the other? And in either case 
how far can any fact as fact, whether it be in the constitution of 
the mind or of society, carry us? Does the fact as such guarantee 
an ideal, and if not what is the relation between the two? 

This last question is raised again by the view taken as to 
worth. The worth of man, and of every man, is the central con- 
ception. But this worth is not found already present in people — 
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certainly not in all people. "Judging from the point of view of 
bare fact, many of us could very well be spared." Rather, I 
attribute worth to others and to myself. "And why do I attribute 
it? In virtue of the reality-producing functions of my own 
mind. The pressure of the essential rationality within me 
. . . drives me forward." The query which this account 
raises is: How far does "essential rationality" drive us on to 
construct ideals or attribute worth, and how far is it the process 
of human life, the pressure of actual human beings, loving, sin- 
ning, suffering, creating, struggling, which evokes the rationality? 
That morality implies a synthetic creative process I believe is 
true. I am not clear that we gain by using the somewhat onto- 
logical term "reality-producing function," or by speaking of our 
ethical goal as achieving reality or truth (pp. 121-24). In other 
words, how far do we gain by connecting the ethical process with 
the logical and metaphysical, and how far do we risk losing or 
confusing its essential character if we go along this path? Relig- 
ion as usually interpreted seems to favor the connection. Yet 
does not the idea of an ethical religion invite us to make the ethi- 
cal determine the reality — or our reality, that is the reality of the 
world we hope little by little to bring about — rather than the 
reality determine the ethical. Or must we, with Russell, adopt 
as the free man's worship an attitude of defying the universe, and 
escaping from it into mathematics or other similar realms? Dr. 
Adler's efforts to find his own solution for this old problem will 
appeal to the thoughtful and despite his own caution against 
pragmatism one cannot regret that the author left earlier ab- 
solutism and tried to frame a theory that would meet life by 
changing his universe as well as by accepting it. 

Perhaps it would not be unfair to say that the book as a whole 
records a re-shaping as well as the testing of a theory by the need 
of dealing with actual situations. The active and widely useful 
life of the author is itself as truly source as result. In the last 
analysis each will build in part his own philosophy of life, but 
many will find help in their task by Dr. Adler's sincere and 
thoughtful work. 

J. H. Tufts. 



